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ASSOCIATED ANERICAN ARTISTS 


SHALLOW CREEK by Thomas Hart Benton 


What They Say 


TOMMY SULLIVAN 
Age 8 
“Sh,” says the river, 
“Splash,” say the rocks. 
“Go,” says the river, 
“Slow,” say the rocks. 


—In an album from O. M. Roberts School, Dallas, Tezas 
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The Bridge Swings Free 


NORA BURGLON 
Illustrations by Rhoda Nelson 


I WAS a bright day, and a gentle wind was 
stirring in the high tops of the peepal tree. 
The clouds, which had loomed large upon the 
horizon at dawning, had drifted off across the 
rim of the world. 

Chuman Lal strode down the middle of the 
road with a basket of pottery on one arm. He 
was humming to himself, for he was happy. 
Today was the Festival of Lights. It was alto- 
gether possible that many blessings, both big 
and small, might come his way before the day 
was over. He had helped his mother twine 
cotton into wick many nights on end, and, 
whenever there had been time to spare at the 
shop of the potter, he had fashioned small 
lamps out of clay. Tonight all of them would 
be filled with castor oil and the wicks would 
be lighted. 

“Other years we had only a few lights. 
Small wonder we have been sadly lacking in 
luck,” said Chuman Lal to himself. “But this 
year on account of my working with the pot- 
tery maker I’ve made it easier for luck to 
find us.’’ 2 

At this thought Chuman Lal was about to 
whistle a tune or two, when he saw something 
straight ahead which had not been there yes- 
terday. A half-finished bamboo bridge was 
being built across the dry bed of the river. 
When the rains came, one might cross here 
instead of running along up to the Town 
Bridge. 

Chuman Lal grinned at the bridge warmly 
because it made him think of the tightrope 
walker who had crossed over this very spot on 


a rope the week before. Before he saw that 
fellow performing, Chuman Lal had inter:ded 
to become a maker of clay horses. Indeed, he 
already had a long row of clay horses drying 
in the sun on the potter’s roof. But, after see- 
ing the tightrope walker tilting his uncertain 
way across the line stretched over the river 
bed, Chuman Lal had decided to be a tight- 
rope walker. 

He could almost hear how the people would 
gasp when he started moving over his rope. 
The old women would put their hands before 
their eyes and scream when he tilted forward 
and back, but the boys would laugh out loud 
and the men would murmur their satisfac- 
tion. Yes, that is the kind of man he aimed 
to be, not just an ordinary potter who made 
clay horses which children bought, merely to 
break. 

The tightrope walker he had seen had a red 
umbrella in one hand and a rose in the other. 
Chuman had neither rose nor umbrella, but 
he had a red basket. After all, was not a 
basket as good as an umbrella any day? An 
umbrella was nearly always tipped upside 
down and had nothing in it, and a basket was 
sitting right side up with something in it. 
Yes, of the two he would much prefer having 
a basket even if it contained nothing but clay 
horses. 

Indeed, his time had not been wasted mak- 
ing clay lamps. One could see that well 
enough. Luck was coming his way already. 
It would surely take some days to finish the 
bridge. In the meanwhile, he could come here 
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every day and practice running over the sup- 
ports which were laid from one bank to 
another. A bamboo pole was not as fine as a 
rope, but then it was good enough to prac- 
tice on. 

Chuman Lal put a foot upon the pole and 
tested it; then he put his other foot on it. 
Out he went, out over the dry bed of the river. 
At first he was afraid, but, as he took one step 
and then another and nothing startling hap- 
pened, he could see that bamboo-pole walking 
was nothing to be afraid of. If rope walking 
were no more of an art than this, he could 
perhaps become a rope walker in a week or so. 

When he had reached the middle of the 
pole, however, he discovered that bamboo 
poles were nothing to rely on. Now that he 
had as far to go to reach one bank as the 
other, the pole began to give, and then to 
sway. The basket he had in his hand did not 
help matters. It seemed to make him heavier 
on one side than the other so that the pole 
began to sway like a cable in a high wind. 

Chuman Lal shot a terrified glance to the 
bed of the river below. If he should lose his 
balance and fall off the bamboo, the basket 
would go with him, and in it were the clay 
animals he was taking to Babu Ramda. At 
that moment the bamboo gave a sudden lurch, 
and the next thing Chuman Lal knew, he was 
sitting up in the sand of the river bed below 
feeling himself for bruises. But he forgot the 
pains which jabbed him here and there when 
he saw beside him the empty basket with the 
clay animals scattered far and wide, smashed 
to fragments. 

Chuman Lal’s heart all but stopped. He 
had smashed the potter’s clay horses which 
he had been taking to Babu Ramda’s shop. 
Chuman Lal groaned. Of course Babu Ramda 
needed the clay horses. Every child must 
have one for the Feast of Lights if he had the 
two “pice” to pay for it. It was as unthought 
of to have the Feast of Lights come without 
clay horses as it was to have it pass without 
firecrackers to send it happily on its way. 

Although Chuman Lal had been working in 
a potter’s shop long enough to know that a 
piece once broken could never be mended, he 
nevertheless took up one bit after another and 
tried to fit them together again. When at 
length he realized the extent of the damage 
he had done he sat down beside the fragments 


The sacred bulls saw that it was best to move 
aside when Chuman Lal came tearing up the 
street 
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and looked dismally into the distance. Three 
dozen pairs of clay horses destroyed in the 
flick of an eye. 

Sitting here on the dry bed of the river, 
however, would make nothing right. He took 
up his basket and began slowly moving back 
in the direction whence he had come. He 
would have to return to the potter and tell 
him what had happened. Yet the nearer he 
came to the potter’s shop the less he thought 
of this plan. He remembered the time Muna 
had spoiled a kiln full of pots and had received 
a good caning from the potter. If Muna re- 
ceived a drubbing, big as he was, the least 
Chuman Lal could expect was a half dozen 
cuffs along the ear. 

Then he thought of old Sukru, the lamp- 
maker. He had a heart in him, that one. 
Perhaps he would make some clay horses to 
replace the spoiled order. Chuman Lal set 
out for the shop so fast that the dust hung 
in small cloudlets on his heels. The sacred 
bulls that browsed about the way, or any- 
where they wished to go, and were used to 
having people make way for them, saw it was 
best to move aside when Chuman Lal came 
tearing up the street today. 

He glanced at the dial in the clock tower. 
It was past noon. If Sukru were still in the 
shop, he would surely help. By night perhaps 
he would have a new set of animals; then the 








potter need never know. But when Chuman 
Lal stepped into the place it was as silent as 
though no one had ever been here. “Sukru,” 
he called, “Sukru.” The only sound was the 
droning of a fly against the low ceiling above 
him. The men had all gone home and Sukru, 
too. This was the Festival of Lights. 

The boy looked about him dismally. If only 
there had been a dozen horses here which he 
might borrow. But the shop had been emptied 
of everything for the festival. 

Back at the potter’s shop, Chuman Lal did 
what he had often done before when he was 
in distress. He mounted the stairs to the roof. 
Nobody ever came here but himself, so he 
often went up to think, and to wonder about 
this and that. Perhaps if he stood on the 
roof now, where the world seemed to be bigger 
than in the shop below, he might think of 
something he could do. 

He had scarcely mounted the roof before 
his eyes caught a glint of white, and there 
in the sun stood a great number of little clay 
horses painted white. For the moment, his 
heart gave a leap of joy and then he recog- 
nized these as the horses he had made and 
painted yesterday. 

“Stupid things,” he said, and gave them a 
disdainful sweep of his foot. Then he picked 
up the figures he had toppled over. After all, 
he was the only one who knew that he made 
these animals. There was nothing to prevent 
his putting them into his basket and taking 
them to the merchant. The shopkeeper, busy 
as he was today, was not likely to notice that 
this was not as good work as what he had 
received other years. 

Picking out the best of his clay horses, 
Chuman Lal put them into his basket, and 
away he went. This time he gripped his basket 
as if he had pearls in it, nor did he go near 
the bamboo bridge, either. 

When he came in sight of the shop he could 
see that the merchant was standing outside. 
“I have had many buyers leave my place 
empty-handed because you have been slow in 
your steps,” he cried. With that he snatched 
the basket from the boy and counted out the 
animals it contained. “Three dozen,” said he, 
and thrust the basket back. 

The boy had been frightened as he saw the 
man fingering the figures, but now as the 
other handed him the basket Chuman Lal 
could see that he did not notice that these 
were not as good as the ones he had received 
other years. 

“If you are as slow in returning to the 
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Chuman Lal shot a terrified glance at the river bed 
below 


potter as you have been in reaching here, I 
hope your master gives you a good caning,” 
said the shopkeeper. Chuman Lal grinned 
and, making a deep salaam, departed. Luck 
had been his, after all. As he walked along, 
though, his satisfaction grew less and less. 
Before he reached home he felt as if he had 
stolen, or told a lie, or done something else 
equally bad. 

He sat down under the old mango tree and 
scratched in the dry earth. The earth is 
parched, he thought. It will be July before 
we have any rain again. This was not really 
what he was thinking, however. In his heart 
he was feeling that he was a cheat and a cow- 
ard. The shopkeeper was paying for some- 
thing he was not getting. Had he known how 
things really were, he would never have taken 
those clay horses at all. 

He went to the well to fetch water, and he 
wondered why he had done so. His mother 
had not asked him to fetch it, and he was not 
thirsty. He paused beside the water and 
looked off across the city. Already the streets 
were filling with the holiday throngs. The 
crackling of firecrackers here and there made 
him think of the string he had hidden upon 
the top shelf of the door. 

Other years a bunch of firecrackers had 
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meant a great deal to him, but this year the 
crackle somehow seemed to have gone out of 
them. He found himself walking away with- 
out his water vessel, and the next thing he 
knew he was standing before the merchant’s 
shop. He stood there a long time trying to 
decide what to do. At last he concluded it 
was better to take a drubbing than have this 
terrible sense of guilt, so he went into the 
shop. “Babu Jee,” he began, feeling far worse 
than before, “the horses I brought were not 
the horses you ordered at all.” Then he 
poured forth the whole tale of what had hap- 
pened to the broken clay figures. 

When Chuman Lal was through, the shop- 
keeper went to the window. Taking up one 
of the figures, he scrutinized it closely. He 
grunted a small grunt; then he took up 
another of the horses. All the time Chuman 
Lal was thinking that no doubt the man 
would send them back, every one, and perhaps 
scold his master also for keeping such a dis- 
honest boy. He was so ashamed of himself he 
scarcely knew what to do with his hands or 
feet or what to do with his gaze. 


“I have only three of your figures left,” the 
shopkeeper said after a little while. Then he 
walked back to Chuman Lal. “If you can do 
such fine work as that,” he continued, “you 
should be a pottery worker and not running 
about the country with baskets and wasting 
your talents.” 

Chuman Lal could scarcely believe his ears. 

“If you have the inclination to do so, run 
over and speak to Chotoo. He has need of a 
good worker in his shop and would be glad to 
take a boy who is both willing and honest,” 
Babu Ramda continued. 

Later on that day when Chuman came out 
of the shop of Chotoo he had the promise of a 
place with him, at much better pay than he 
had received with his former master. How 
surprised his mother would be when she 
learned of the good luck which had befallen 
him, he thought to himself. Then he looked 
up and noticed that the first of the lights for 
the festival were already flickering in the 
windows. “It is going to be a fine new year 
for me,” he said half to himself, “for already 
the Goddess of Luck has looked my way.” 


A Palm That Grows Buttons 


H. M. HOBSON 


Every year, people of the United States 
buy thousands of dozens of buttons made from 
nuts of the tagua palm. The giant seed pods 
of the tagua of Ecuador are larger than a 
man’s head. They often weigh twenty pounds 
and contain from sixty to ninety nuts. The 
rough, warty pods are lined with pink pulp 
that is as fine as jeweler’s cotton. Tucked in 
this soft mass are bags of juice which ripen 
into fat white nuts the color and texture of 
the finest tooth ivory. 

When the nuts are right for marketing, the 
great burrs open at one end, and pour their 
contents upon the ground where the squirrels, 
wild hogs, and monkeys lick them clean of 
their sweet, sticky covering, leaving each fat 
nut ready for crating to go to market. 

At harvest time the native gatherers go 
into the woods, where they make rude rafts, 
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upon which they place great baskets to con- 
tain the nuts. 

The rivers are the flowing roads in Ecuador, 
and they bear the loaded rafts to the ports 
from which the nuts are shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

The tagua tree is found in Panama, Peru, 
Colombia, and Ecuador. In Ecuador it grows 
to greatest perfection. 

It is a beautiful small tree, reaching a 
height of twenty feet. Its short, thick bole is 
crowned with a splendid crest of bright green 
leaves like plumes. At the base of the leaves 
are the clusters of white blossoms, which be- 
come the pods that produce vegetable ivory. 

The tagua nuts are easily sawed, cut, and 
polished. They can be easily dyed, taking on 
the most delicate and exquisite tints and a 
black that resembles the finest jet. 


The Second Elephant in America 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
Illustrations by Fritz Eichenberg 


‘Tm first elephant that ever sailed over the seas to Amer- 
ica arrived at the city of New York in the year 1796. She 
had been taken from India, her native land, to Europe. 
There Captain Jacob Crowinshield of the ship America 
had bought the elephant. What he paid for her is 
unknown, but she was two years old and the captain was 
lucky. He not only kept the “Great Curiosity” in good 
health on the long voyage, but sold her to a Mr. Owen for 
ten thousand dollars. No animal had ever been known to 
bring such a price. 

The new owner began exhibiting the elephant on Broad- 
way at once. His admission prices were high: fifty cents 
for adults, twenty-five cents each for children. It is be- 
lieved that as he traveled from city to city his profits were 
good. The very name of this first elephant in our country, 
however, seems to have been forgotten. 

The first to acquire lasting fame probably was the sec- 
ond elephant ever to arrive in America. At an auction in 
London, in the year 1815, another American sea captain 
bought an elephant for twenty dollars. As soon as this 
Captain Bailey landed in New York with his prize he sent 
for his brother Hackiliah, who lived in a village fifty miles 
away. 

The Baileys had heard of the price Mr. Owen had paid 
for his elephant, but Captain Bailey was 
reasonable and sold his bargain to Hackiliah 
for one thousand dollars. 

Hackiliah Bailey took his prize up the Hud- 
son to Ossining by boat. From there, man 
and elephant walked to Mr. Bailey’s home 
Village. 
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Though the elephant was only a baby, she 
was known as “Old Bet.” And from the begin- 
ning Old Bet was welcomed wherever she 
traveled. Mr. Bailey made more money ex- 
hibiting his elephant at a fair price for admis- 
sions than he had ever done as a farmer. So, 
as the profits rolled in, he arranged with sea 
captains to bring him monkeys and other 
animals from tropical lands, and then he 
fared forth with a traveling menagerie. He 
had fine horses and red wagons. Usually he 
held his exhibitions in barns or similar build- 
ings, and always moved from place to place 
at night, for there were no free shows on his 
program. They tell us, too, that he and Old 
Bet walked all the way to Maine giving enter- 
tainments in every town and village on the 
way. Near Bangor, Indians crowded his tent 
and with amazement beheld the strange 
animal from India. 

Various stories are told about the way Old 
Bet finally was killed. One story is that she 
was shot by a terrified farmer because she had 
frightened his horses out of their senses. It 
is enough to know that she died young and is 
remembered to this day in Mr. Hackiliah 
Bailey’s home town. 

Although Mr. Hackiliah Bailey was no rela- 
tion to James Bailey, whose name is associated 
with P. T. Barnum, he, too, believed in adver- 
tising. Before Old Bet died in the year 1827, 
he had built an unusually fine tavern of red 
brick, and named it “Elephant Hotel.” 

When Old Bet no longer walked the high- 
ways of our land, Mr. Bailey put up a monu- 
ment to her memory, in front of his tavern at 
Somers. At the top of the tall stone pedestal, 
he placed a wooden image of the elephant, 
and there it is to this day. 

One hundred years have passed since Mr. 
Hackiliah Bailey himself departed from this 
earth, but his name, too, is remembered, 
thanks to his devotion to his elephant and to 
the fact that his traveling menagerie is con- 
sidered the pioneer of the circus in America. 

One day in 1922, a press agent with the 


Ringling Brothers’ and Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus thought of a way to do some unusual 
advertising. His idea was to let Old John, 
their famous elephant, walk the fifty miles 
from New York to Somers to lay a wreath on 
Old Bet’s monument. Accordingly, arrange- 
ments were made for a gay holiday at Hack- 
iliah Bailey’s old home. 

Old Bet used to wear leather shoes on her 
walks through the country. So shoes were 
made and fitted to Old John’s feet to protect 
them from glass and sharp stones. And one 
morning, with banners over his back advertis- 
ing the circus, he saw the sights of Fifth 
Avenue. His keeper walked ahead of him, 
and children thronged the sidewalks. 

That night Old John slept in a barn in the 
Bronx, and the next morning away he 
traveled, at five miles an hour, followed by 
newspaper reporters in an automobile. Coun- 
try children ran to the roadside to see a real 
elephant plodding along, plodding along as 
Old Bet used to do in the dark nights long ago. 

Old John slept that night in a fine garage 
at Somers, after he had dined on bread and 
hay and all sorts of dainties; in the morning 
he seems to have eaten breakfast all the fore- 
noon thanks to the kindness of his admirers. 

At last the band came, one cornet player 
and two drummers, and led the gay procession 
with inspiring music. Old John behaved well 
during the speechmaking at the monument, 
and when it was his turn to take part in the 
program he gracefully placed a huge wreath 
at the foot of Old Bet’s monument. Then, at 
a signal from his keeper, he lifted his trunk 
and trumpeted a loud and cheerful salute. 
When the fun was over, the famous elephant 
rode back to the city in a truck. 

Old John, always good natured, gentle and 
kind, had traveled more than seventy years 
with circuses before he died at Sarasota, 
Florida, in 1931. And now, whenever Old Bet 
is mentioned in the region where once she 
walked the earth, Old John, too, is lovingly 
remembered. 


SPRING AND THE CIRCUS 
Lucia Cabot 


Spring is coming down the street, 
There’s Francois’ flower wagon; 
The daffodil has caught spring rain 

In her golden flagon. 


Crocuses are shooting up, 
Like marbles in our border, 
Orange, purple, yellow blooms, 
In colorful disorder. 


Children running through the street, 
The village now is humming, 
Carousel, and big black bear, 
Oh, there’s the circus coming! 
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This was the spot on the island that Cynthia loved best 


Cynthia of the Island 


FRED W. KAY 


Illustrations by Helene Carter 


Carma sat on the crescent-shaped bank 
of Long Beach, waiting for the tide to go out. 
It was nearly half ebb and soon the rock 
animals would begin to shove their noses and 
heads above the water. Cynthia was happy, 
for that very morning at breakfast her father 
had said, ““Look’s like we’d get the bounty this 
year sure.” And Fishermen’s Bounty meant 
Elizabeth would come to live with her. Cyn- 
thia had waited a long time for Elizabeth. 

But people who live on a speck of an island 
in the Bay of Fundy learn to be very patient. 
If you left the island in a small boat, you 
waited for the outgoing tide, or sometimes for 
the wind to shift. In the spring, Cynthia’s 
father and the other fishermen waited for the 
pollock to strike. Sometimes you waited days 
just for the fog to lift. And everybody waited 
for the mail boat Briton which flew the British 
flag and steamed into the small harbor at the 
end of the island twice every month. 

Just now Cynthia was waiting for the tide 
to be half ebb. She could see the ridge of 
ragged rocks slowly breaking through the 
water as the tide slacked. First there would 
be a dog, a large dog with one ear up and one 
down, then a horse, and finally a lion with a 
mane of seaweed floating slowly back and 
forth in the water. 

This was the spot on the island that Cynthia 
loved best. Small spruce trees, bravely trying 
to grow in the rocky soil, made a lee shelter 
when the wind was off shore. At the far end 


of the beach Wishing Rock loomed high above 
the surrounding land. At low tide you could 
walk to it, being careful to skip the little pools 
of water left by the outgoing sea. Cynthia 
had often climbed to the very top and stood 
quite still as she made her wish. 

There were always birds at Long Beach. 
That day, sea pigeons floated lazily with the 
current, in a large V. A flock of sand snipes 
lighted on the beach and began darting about 
searching for food. Great gray gulls soared 
above her head. The mackerel gulls flew low 
and swiftly like swallows, flashing their black- 
tipped silver wings in the sunlight. A strange 
bird soared above the gray gulls. Cynthia had 
never seen one so large. He floated in great 
circles, going higher and higher into the blue 
of the sky. Last night her father had said 
the fishermen were talking about the great 
bird. He had flown high over their fishing 
boats that morning and dropped a stick in the 
water with a loud splash. They had decided 
it was a golden eagle from the mountains at 
Saint Andrew’s. 

But now Cynthia was thinking only of Eliza- 
beth. Every day she looked at her picture in 
Eaton’s catalog which came from Saint John 
on the Briton. The dolls were in colors on 
glossy pages that were torn at the edges and 
worn thin with much handling. Each doll 
was described in detail, and Cynthia had read 
the printed words again and again. The love- 
liest of all was number nine. Her name had 
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to be Elizabeth because she was as beautiful 
as Princess Elizabeth who lived in England 
and who would some day be Queen. 

Cynthia had never owned a doll of her own. 
Victoria had been her mother’s. Just now 
Victoria sat rather stiffly at the foot of Cyn- 
thia’s pine bed, her black taffeta dress barely 
covering her little wooden toes. Under the 
brim of her wide hat, stiffened with a bit of 
crinoline, she looked tired and a little sad. 

“I won’t forget you, Victoria,” Cynthia said. 
“You'll be the grandmother Queen. And you'll 
love Elizabeth, too.” 

Elizabeth was a very expensive doll. It 
would take three silver dollars to bring her 
to Cynthia on the island. Each month in 
summer a schooner came from Wolf’s Head 
and took away the fish, paying each fisherman 
a few silver dollars. Fisherman’s money went 
mostly for boat gear and food. But with part 
of the bounty money Elizabeth would be 
bought. That had been decided a long time 
ago. 

For two weeks after the order had been 
mailed, Cynthia knew she would wait for the 
Briton’s return. She would walk up the road 
with Old Joe who carried the mail sack. In 
the brown house that was the post office 
Cynthia would wait for the sack to be opened. 
She knew just what Mrs. Dixon would say— 
“Well, now here’s a big box. Who could that 
be for? From Eaton’s, too.” Then she would 
look at the address and Cynthia’s heart would 
beat very rapidly while she waited for her to 
say, “Why it’s directed to you, Cynthia.” 

Old Joe was the oldest and Cynthia thought 
the very wisest person on the whole island. 
A long time ago he had been a soldier, and 
had sailed to Africa on a transport. Because 
he was an old soldier, a small check came to 
him each month from London. 

Cynthia left the beach to walk with Old Joe 
from the boat landing to the post office. On 
this day she wondered if the worn canvas bag 
would be large enough to hold the big box 
Elizabeth would be packed in. Old Joe 
thought it would. A month ago a box about 
the same size had come to him. Old Joe knew 
all about Elizabeth. He had often seen her 
picture in Eaton’s catalog and he and Cynthia 
always talked of her as though she were a 
real person. 

This time the mailbag was even lighter 
than usual, and Cynthia could easily carry it 
herself. Letters rarely came to the island, but 
there were always newspapers and sometimes 
a catalog or magazine. Cynthia carried home 
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This time Cynthia could easily carry the mailbag 
herself 


from the brown house post office two copies of 
The Weekly Montreal Star. 

On the front page of one of them it said 
the Fishermen’s Bounty had been voted down. 

Everything suddenly seemed very quiet to 
Cynthia. She was just standing there, quite 
still, by the oak table in the big kitchen. She 
remembered once before when everything had 
been suddenly very quiet, just as it was now. 
She had gone out alone in the small boat and 
the fog had settled down around her, all at 
once. 

Her father was saying something about 
warm clothes for winter and fishing gear for 
spring. Then her mother took her hands and 
said gently, “I’ll make some new dresses for 
Victoria and I guess we could get her a new 
wig.” 

For the first time since she was six, Cynthia 
went to bed without looking at Elizabeth’s 
picture. 

As she left the house next morning, Cynthia 
thought that yesterday seemed like a long 
time ago. She remembered that she was past 
eight and would soon be grown up. The tinge 
of fall in the air reminded her that it was 
almost time to get out her study books that 
had been in the sealskin trunk since early 
spring. She would finish the Second Arith- 
metic that winter, working out each problem 


on her double slate that was bound in red felt 
and hinged like a book with black lacings. 
She hoped that the First Steps in English 
History would be as nice as the stories about 
King Alfred and the knights and King Rich- 
ard, called the Lion Hearted. The old kings 
and their knights in shining armor were very 
real to Cynthia. It was easy to see them just 
at dusk as they silently rode their horses be- 
tween the shadows of the trees and rocks. 
And Wishing Rock was a castle with a moat 
all around it and at low tide you crossed on 
the drawbridge which the knights let down 
for you. 

In another year, or perhaps two, Cynthia 
would go on the Briton to the school district 
at Great Banks to take her tests. She would 
stay a little while at a cousin’s house. There 
would be other children at Great Banks and 
she would talk with them and perhaps they 
would ask her to play some of their games. 

That would be something to think about 
during the long, cold months ahead. She 
would sit in the warm kitchen by the stove 
and study hard for her tests. Victoria would 
have some new dresses and it would be fun 
helping make them. She would try hard not 
to think too much about Elizabeth. 

The tide was low at Long Beach and she 
decided to climb the Wishing Rock. She 
wouldn’t wish this time, but would just look 
way out to where the sky came right down 
to the ocean. 

As Cynthia came through the little cluster 
of spruce trees, there was Elizabeth sitting on 
the bank at the very spot where she so often 
watched for the water animals. Were her 
eyes playing a trick on her? Her heart beat 
wildly as she lightly touched the little dots of 
red flowers on the dimity dress. Elizabeth 
was as real as the rocks, as real as the 
trees, as real as the earth beneath her. 





Cynthia dashed home with Elizabeth held 
tightly in her trembling arms, and the words 
tumbled from her lips as she told her mother 
how she had found Elizabeth at Wishing 
Rock. 

That evening the big kitchen was crowded 
with visitors who had come to see Elizabeth. 

Cynthia, feeling very proud, sat in her red. 
chair with the canvas seat as Elizabeth was 
very carefully passed from hand to hand. 
The women marveled at her delicate beauty 
and exclaimed over the fineness of the dimity 
dress with the little red flowers, the gold chain 
about her neck, and the shiny black shoes 
each fastened with a single glass button. 
Mrs. Dixon, who lived in the little brown 
house, said she’d made a wish once at Wishing 
Rock and it had come true, too. 

The men allowed the eagle had dropped 
Elizabeth on the beach at Wishing Rock. 
Eagles often picked up things, they said, and 
carried them a ways before dropping them. 
And at Saint Andrew’s, where so many 
wealthy families lived, expensive dolls and 
toys lay around on the lawns like handker- 
chiefs on wash day. 

Only Old Joe said nothing. He sat in the 
upholstered rocker with the carved rose on 
the high back, which Cynthia had brought 
from the parlor especially for him. Cynthia 
thought that she had never seen him look so 
happy. His pink cheeks shone like polished 
apples and his blue eyes twinkled and 
sparkled. 

That night Elizabeth lay with Victoria in the 
small wooden cradle that Cynthia’s father had 
made for her when she was a baby. Cynthia 
dreamed of a golden eagle that rode like a fal- 
con upon the shoulder of a knight in shining 

armor. And beneath the visor of the knight’s 

helmet, Cynthia thought she could see 
the kindly, smiling eyes of Old Joe. 


There sat Elizabeth 
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Prozasty you have never heard of Jede- 
diah Peck. Few people know about him 
today. His name doesn’t appear in most his- 
tory books. Yet he helped Thomas Jefferson 
to become the third President of the United 
States. Jedediah and Jefferson rescued our 
Bill of Rights at a very critical time in our 
early history. Our freedom to read, write and 
talk as we choose, to worship God in our own 
way, to live safely in our homes, the precious 
rights we enjoy today as Americans, were pre- 
served and passed on to us by such men as 
Jedediah and Jefferson. 

In 1798 most folks in the towns of upstate 
New York knew Jedediah Peck. His rickety 
black buggy could be seen almost any Sunday 
outside of some little church in Otsego County. 
Thousands of people had heard this traveling 
preacher in the meetinghouses. 

One day Jedediah tied his tired old horse to 
a fence post in front of a farmhouse near 
Cooperstown. Before turning into the path 
leading to the house, he greeted a couple of 
young boys trudging along the road on their 
way home from a day of fishing. 

“And did ye snag any fish, Master Cooper?” 
asked Jedediah. 

“Yes, sir,” the nine-year-old lad replied in a 
dignified manner. “You can depend on a 
Cooper, sir. They rarely come home empty- 
handed.” 

Jedediah laughed and started up the path. 
Young Cooper’s companion shifted his fish 
pole from his shoulder and stood staring at 
the shabbily dressed preacher as he disap- 





Jedediah Helped 
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peared inside Mr. Henry Wentworth’s house. 

“That man looks queer, Jim,” he said 
thoughtfully. ‘“He’s only got one eye.” 

“They say he lost the other in the war,” 
Jim Cooper answered. “Father says he’s a 
dangerous fellow. But I rather like him. Of 
course, he doesn’t talk like Father—dignified 
and quiet.” 

“Maybe he didn’t go to school much,” the 
other lad suggested. 

“That’s it. But Father says that such people 
shouldn’t meddle in politics.””’ The two boys 
hoisted the fish poles onto their shoulders and 
started off. 

“Do you know what politics is, Jim?” his 
companion broke the brief silence. 

“Not exactly,” Jim returned. “It has some- 
thing to do with the way things are run, I 
think. Father runs most things around here, 
and he doesn’t like to have Jedediah Peck 
talking against the way he does it, you see. 
Father has a lot of friends—important men 
who smoke big cigars and talk half the night 
in our sitting room. They call themselves 
Federalists. They’re against Mr. Peck and his 
friends for belonging to Mr. Jefferson’s party. 
‘The noisy rabble’ is what Father calls them. 
But I rather like Mr. Peck anyway.” 

“He seemed nice enough,” the companion 
agreed. “And you ought to respect a man 
who’s lost an eye in the war.” 
He paused and suddenly 
shifted the subject. “Jim, are 
you really going to tell that 
Indian story we made up?” 

“Maybe,” mused young 
Cooper. “We might have met 
an Indian. It’s a good story 
anyway. Think I’ll say he had 
only one eye. Sounds more 
like a fighting Indian, don’t 
you think?” 

This nine-year-old James 
Fenimore Cooper, who later 
became one of America’s best 
story-tellers—author of such 
classic Indian tales as “The 
Last of the Mohicans”’—was 


“And did ye snag any fish, Mas- 
ter Cooper?” asked Jedediah 
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Jefferson Win 
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the son of Judge William Cooper, founder of 
Cooperstown, Federalist leader, and political 
opponent of Jedediah Peck. Yet, like most 
small boys in Otsego County, young Cooper 
admired the uncouth but genial traveling 
preacher. 

Jedediah Peck on this particular occasion 
was engaged in talking politics—Jeffersonian 
politics. He was plainly upset about the way 
the government was being run. And he 
wanted his friend, Henry Wentworth, to help 
him do something about it. 

Shortly after he sat down in Henry’s parlor, 
Jedediah withdrew a soiled piece of paper from 
his pocket. 

“Now, Jed,” warned Henry, thinking it was 
a contract of some kind, “I ain’t proper fixed 
to make you no loans fer yer spring seedin’. 
Fact is Fr 

“Hold on, Henry, I didn’t come here for 
seedin’ loans. I want you to sign this petition 
I’m circulatin’ around the country.” Mr. Peck 
held out a very soiled paper with many 
scrawled signatures on it. 

“Why, Jed, you know I ain’t a readin’ man,” 
Henry said in a bashful way. “What’s this 
paper aimin’ to get fixed?” 

“A pretty awful state of things, I can tell 
you that, Henry Wentworth. It’s a crime agin 
man and the Almighty, it is.” 

“Well, what’s it about?” 
pressed Henry. 

“Men, goin’ to jail an’ payin’ 
fines fer talkin’ an’ printin’ 
things, that’s what it’s about,” 
said Jed, and paused to see the 
reaction to this announce- 
ment. 

“Well, I ain’t said nuthin’, 
Jed. Er, have I?” 

“-Tisn’t a question of 
whether you did or you didn’t; 
point is, you might.” Jed then 
raced along with his story. 
“It’s this way, Henry; a couple 
of years back the Congress 
slipped through a law—only a 
few votes in the majority. The 





Seeing Jedediah in chains made 
people angry instead of afraid 


Federalist politicians didn’t like some of the 
things that was being said about ’em, so they 
passed a law. An’ that law—they called it a 
Sedition Act—says that anybody sayin’, or 
writin’ anything agin the government, or the 
Congress, what they do an’ the like, or agin 
the President, can be sent straight off to 
prison for two years. An’, if the fellow has. 
any money, they can fine him two thousand 
dollars, if they take a notion.” Jed leaned 
back. 

“Sounds purty bad, Jed. But I ain’t aimin’ 
to say nuthin’ agin the government, er any- 
body.” 

“But supposin’ you took a notion?” said the 
preacher. “Supposin’ that Congress was to 
slap a tax on this land of yours so big you 
couldn’t pay it; an’ supposin’ you was to go 
talkin’, like you might; don’t you see, Henry, 
you’d go to jail and lose your land, too?” 

“But, Jed, it ain’t gonna happen, is it? The 
tax, I mean. We near killed ourselves pullin’ 
stumps an’ ——” 

“Maybe they won’t do it, but then again 
maybe they might. You can never tell what 
they’ll do when they start clampin’ down on 
what people are sayin’ and writin’. They put 
an editor up Vermont way in jail and I don’t 
know how many else. We got to do some- 
thing, Henry. It’s our rights, what we fought 
for ——” 

“But what kin we do, Jed?” interrupted 
Henry. 

“We can let our representative up in Con- 
gress know what we think, that we want this 

(Continued on page 244) 
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The Calendar Story 


FOR SOME years now the Bulgarian 
Junior Red Cross has had summer school and 
work camps for boys and girls. At first the 
training in the camps was just for boys. But 
later girls, too, were admitted. Some of the 
subjects taught were first aid, home nursing, 
disaster relief, air raid precautions, home mak- 
ing, physical education, poultry raising and a 
variety of farm work. 

These Bulgarian fellow members have 
strengthened river banks, leveled and cleaned 
playgrounds, and planted flowers. They have 
done big things not only for themselves, but 
for their communities and their country. 

The National Children’s Fund of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross has given you a part in 
that work, for money from the Fund has been 
used to buy some of the equipment needed. 
One year, for example, money from the N. C. F. 
was used to buy tents for the campers, as you 
will see in the Calendar picture for this month. 
This year the Bulgarian J. R. C. had planned 
to buy land near the village of Pancherevo 
where one of the school camps was held last 
summer. It hoped to establish a permanent 
work, farming and housekeeping camp there 
in the grounds of the monastery of St. John 
and set up a model farm on the land. Later 
on the work was to take in the whole village. 
This followed a five-year plan to make the 
little town of Pancherevo, with the help of 
Junior Red Cross members, into a model vil- 
lage. Now that war looms over Bulgaria, 
perhaps all the plans must be given up. 
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Many Men Made Us 


‘‘THERE would have been no republic, 
no Constitution, and no Bill of Rights if it had 
not been for the contribution of many races 
and many nations. This republic was not the 
sole creation of the Anglo-Saxons. It was the 
creation of Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Poles, Dutchmen, In- 
dians, Negroes—I shall not trouble you with 
a complete list. It was made possible by Eng- 
lish gentlemen like Washington, German vol- 
unteers like Von Steuben, Polish soldiers of 
fortune like Pulaski, Irish fighters like Gen- 
eral Sullivan, Scotch nobles like the Earl of 
Stirling, and Jewish idealists like Haym Salo- 
mon.” 


—From “Men—Not Cattle,” by Howard Mumford 
Jones, Atlantic Monthly, April, 1939. 


God Walks in the Forest 


The blossoming branches rustle, 

The hearts of the small buds beat fast; 

The white bells of the lily of the valley 

Spread their perfume. 

From the grasses the blue eye of the modest 
violet looks forth. 

The forest is waking, and smiles. 

The ash, enlaced with ivy, is still dreaming, 

But the young fir bows to the wind. 

From a thousand nests comes singing, 

For with hands full of dew, seeds and sunlight 

God walks in the forest. 


—Junior Red Cross Magazine of Yugoslavia 


More About Jedediah Peck 


WE THINK you’d enjoy reading and 
maybe giving the radio dramatization about 
Jedediah Peck which you may get free of 
charge from the publishers, Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. The fifteen-minute script was based 
on the book, “The Rights We Defend,” which 
was written by Chester S. Williams in a series 
of books which he is writing on “Our Free- 
doms.” Some of the titles in the series are 
“Religious Liberty,” “Liberty of the Press,” 
“Fair Trial,” “Right of Free Speech.” The 
publishers are Row, Peterson and Company. 
The little books are lively and interesting and 
are full of illustrations, many of them in color. 
For teachers, there is a booklet called ““Teach- 
ing Democracy” to be used with the series. 
Mr. Williams is Specialist in Conference Plan- 
ning with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Mons than forty years 
ago, Dr. Wilfred Grenfell 
first crossed the Atlantic 
from England in a small 
hospital ship, The Albert, 
to give medical aid to the 
fishermen who work the 
barren coasts of North 
Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor. Soon his interest was 
divided between the men 
on the fishing fleets and 
the families he found scat- 
tered along the lonely shores, almost cut off 
from the rest of the world. He grew to love 
and admire these courageous, hard-working 
men and women and their many children. 

Usually the boys were sturdy, and long be- 
fore they were grown they went to sea with 
their fathers to fish for cod, salmon, herring, 
halibut and lobster in summer, and for seal 
in the month of March. When necessary, the 
girls fished, too, or they cut and sawed wood to 
make the tiny shacks that served as homes, 
and the wooden frames, or “stages,” for dry- 
ing the fish. 

When accidents happened or sickness came, 
there was no doctor to be had. Toothache or 
an ingrowing toenail might cause months or 
years of suffering. It was the joy of curing 
such cases and teaching the people to help 
themselves that drew Dr. Grenfell back to the 
coast summer after summer. Winters he 
spent in Canada, in our own country or in 
England, raising funds for his work, making 
friends for the Labrador people, and inducing 
others to go with him to extend and improve 
his efforts. 

A summer or so ago I was able to see for 
myself some of the things that Dr. Grenfell 
and others have done for the girls and boys 
of the far northern coast. 

One chapter of Dr. Grenfell’s book, “Life on 
the Labrador,” is devoted to the Children’s 
Home at St. Anthony. It began with a visit 
to a lonely cottage where, soon after his ar- 
rival, both the father and the mother died 
and there was no one but the doctor to care 
for their five small children. Then sometimes 
neighbors or friends would beg him to take 
sick or helpless children on his hospital ship. 
On the other hand, he once had to beg and 





Children of the Labrador Coast 
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Boys and girls in Labrador made the 
rug above and the carved animals on 
the next two pages 





even bargain to be allowed 
to take care of two little 
boys whose parents had no. 
fit place to keep them 
through the winter. Many 
of these first foster-chil- 
dren of his, now grown 
and trained, are them- 
selves leading useful lives 
as nurses, teachers or 
parents. 

On the day we visited St. 
Anthony, the older girls 
and boys at the Home were giving a musical 
pageant. We could hear the singing and 
catch glimpses of their paper costumes of 
flowers, birds, and butterflies. But the pas- 
sengers of the steamship who were visiting 
St. Anthony that day filled the room to over- 
flowing. So my sister and I stole away to the 
nursery where the smallest children played 
with many bright toys. Outdoors others were 
busy with slides or see-saws. 

St. Anthony in North Newfoundland is the 
headquarters of the work of the International 
Grenfell Association. Near the Children’s 
Home is the hospital where we saw other chil- 
dren as well as grown patients. Still another 
building is used to house patients discharged 
from the hospital who may have to wait as 
long as a month for a boat to take them 
maybe several hundred miles along the coast 
to their homes. 

A half-grown Eskimo girl from the far 
North had no home to return to, we were told. 
No doubt she will be kept in the village and 
taught to do something interesting and useful 
there, and will be as happy as the others. 
Perhaps she will learn to weave on a hand- 
loom like the only other Eskimo we saw on 
our trip. (She was dressed in a flowered cot- 
ton frock like anyone else.) Or she may shape 
or paint the little wooden animals we found 
so attractive—the polar bears and huskies— 
or carve from walrus ivory tiny figures of rein- 
deer and birds, napkin-rings and paper-cut- 
ters, with designs of fish or seal engraved on 
them and delicately colored. 

Clothing, both worn and new, is collected in 
distant cities and sent to St. Anthony, where 
it is sorted and stored. Later it is made into 
packages and sent out in response to letters 
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from workers up in the different mission sta- 
tions along the shore or from individual fami- 
lies telling their needs. 

All of these packages are paid for by the 
Labrador people, but never with money, for 
they have almost none. In exchange for the 
packages the Mission is paid in work, or in 
fish, skins, hooked rugs—whatever the people 
can make at home and the workers at St. 
Anthony can use or can sell. Here we saw 
great piles of warm baby clothes in pretty 
pinks and blues, and stout shoes for little feet 
going to school over the stony ledges where 
often there are no paths at all. 

One of the pupils of the Wilfred T. Grenfell 
School, a boy of ten or twelve, proudly showed 
us about. It is one of the principal buildings 
of the town, well built, with five classrooms 
housing two grades each, for two years of high 
school are included. The rooms are heated by 
big wood-burning stoves and on the walls are 
just such illustrations cut from magazines, 
and charts and tables of wholesome foods, as 
we find in our own schools. In the assembly 
room the place of honor is given to a large 
portrait of Sir Wilfred, for his country 
knighted him for his services to these faraway 
citizens. On each side hang the portraits of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth. 

We liked the children we met in the streets 
and in their homes. We saw two brightly 
dressed little girls carrying between them a 
big basket of fine vegetables from the green- 
house to the Home. They were the children 
of Mr. Tucker, who has charge of growing 
early cabbage plants for the whole coast of 
Labrador, where vitamins are so badly needed. 
He grows other fresh vegetables as well, for 
the Children’s Home, the Hospital, and the 
Mission. Two still smaller boys of the same 
family, after shyly making friends, offered to 
take us to see their mother, the baby, the 
chickens, and the goat. 

The Tuckers’ house is one of the most com- 
fortable homes in the village, with hooked 
rugs on the floors, newspaper pictures pinned 
to the wall, and even a glass-enclosed porch. 
Dorothy, the oldest daughter at home, made 
us each a bouquet from her mother’s flowers 
after she had chased the big red hen and 
many chickens from the vegetable garden. 
Soil is so scanty on these rocky stretches that 
every plant is precious. And each animal is 
even more valued. 

The Tuckers were still mourning the loss of 
a cow, which would be very expensive to re- 
place. Now they said they must depend for 
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milk for their large family upon one little 
goat. The Mission has a fine herd of Holstein 
cattle, but only the more prosperous families 
can afford to keep a cow because of the high 
cost of feeding it through the winter, for hay 
is very scarce. 

We saw one energetic fisherman-farmer 
milking his two cows while his several small 
boys played around with the cat. The eldest 
son took us down to the shore to explain 
about packing and curing cod. Now that he 
is sixteen, he has a half-share in the partner- 
ship in which his father and several neighbors 
have each a share. Here, bordering on a vege- 
table garden, were gooseberry and currant 





bushes—a surprise in Labrador. Nearby sev- 
eral sledge-dogs were shut up in a stout pen, 
which is the only safe way to keep them in 
summer, they told us. In this case it is the 
summer feeding that is expensive, for the 
dogs are doing no work then; but it is neces- 
sary to carry them through to bring in the 
wood from over the ridges when the snow on 
the ground makes such hauling possible. The 
boys help with all the chores as well as in 
building the boats used in the all-important 
fishing. 

The sons of the general storekeeper have a 
beautiful great white dog that all the travel- 
ers wished to photograph. Their parents love 
books and music, and care enough for a flower 
garden to bring the earth long distances to 
their rocky site. 

Walking toward our steamer, we met Dor- 
othy Tucker again, with her baby sister in a 
bright scarlet dress, though she herself wore 
brown and gray. An hour later she stood 
with all the other children of the village 
watching our steamer prepare to pull out, 
while the light drizzle turned into a cold rain. 
(If the sun shines when you reach a Labrador 
town, you will surely have rain when you 
leave.) 

We hadn’t given the children pennies and 
candy as some of the passengers did, because 
we knew the Mission didn’t iike us to do so. 
But now we were sorry that we had left at the 
clothing bureau everything we had brought to 
give away. We hurried to our stateroom, 
picked out some small articles and, making 
them into a package for Dorothy, tossed it 


over the rail to her. Her face lighted up with 
pleasure at the unexpected gift. She stood 
there in the rain waving as long as we could 
see her and for several days we enjoyed her 
bright garden flowers. 

It rained on the Sunday morning we spent 
at Forteau Bay. But all the children in the 
settlement were at the wharf to see us land. 
They had come in with their fathers and 
brothers in their rugged home-built craft. 
Some of them managed to tear themselves 
away to attend one of the two small churches, 
one at each end of the village path. 

Here in July we could picture their Christ- 
mas, for the red paper chains and silver stars 
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and bells still decorated the chancel. Evi- 
dently anything so bright and pretty could 
not be spared when Christmas was over. 
Neither could the paper flowers in the vases 
on the cottage organ, although that week the 
ground outside was blue with a small, short- 
stemmed wild iris. At other places the chil- 
dren had made these into bouquets for the 
visitors. 

The fog was so dense we could not safely 
make the scheduled landing at Battle Harbor, 
where Peary, returning, sent out the radio 
message to the world that he had succeeded 
in reaching the North Pole. The passengers 
were disappointed, even though they did have 
a good view of an iceberg. But to the boys 
and girls of the village, who look forward for 
weeks to the coming of the boats, such disap- 
pointments must be keen indeed. 

One more stop in the Far North remained 
to us, at Harrington in Canadian Labrador. 
It rained all the time we were in Harrington, 
and the treeless village looked desolate with 
even less earth and fewer attempts at gardens 
than elsewhere. Perhaps that is the reason 
the people have developed more indoor crafts. 


Or perhaps it is because they are a bit nearer 
Montreal and have more opportunities to get 
materials and to sell what they make. Even 
on the wharf, where we landed, boys were of- 
fering for sale models of komatics (dog-sleds) , 
canoes, and simple toys whittled from wood. 
Others had pelts or whips, belts, and pouches 
fashioned from skins or leather. 

In a large hall the girls and women exhib- 
ited knitted socks and gloves suitable for a 
cold climate; “dickies,” which are short- 
hooded coats of stout cloth lined with fur and 
edged with bright embroidery of wool or 
beads, delightful for winter sports; small 
hooked mats with designs of the bears, rein- 
deer, dogs and sleds, wild geese, owls, and 
ptarmigan of that region. And there were 
dolls, some dressed in bits of fur and skin, 
some in costumes contrived of bits of colored 
cloth from any place that could be found. 

Here I bought two of the treasures I have 
enjoyed most since coming home. One is a 
hooked rug which I hang on the wall. It was 
made by Glady Jones, a fifteen-year-old girl, 
and shows a driver with his komatic against a 
background of the blue sky and low hills char- 
acteristic of the inland country. The other is 
the skin of a “baby seal’”—soft, silky, and pure 
white, beautiful for a little girl’s nursery. 

Harrington’s well-equipped little hospital 
serves a wide region and is always full. We 
saw two newborn babies sleeping happily in 
cribs fixed up from chairs. 

As we left the wharf with its group of boys, 
each with his arms filled with his handiwork, 
and were rowed out to the waiting steamer, a 
group of girls piled into the empty seats of 
the last boat, laughing and singing gaily. 
They looked very smart in blue raincoats or- 
dered by mail from a great department store 
in Montreal. They were the local helpers at 
the hospital, enjoying a half-holiday while our 
boat was in. A sturdier and happier group 
one could not wish to see. We left them with 
a hopeful impression of the wholesome, 
healthy children who are gradually being de- 
veloped in Labrador. 


My Song 


WINIFRED CURTIS 
Age 8 
I know a pretty little song, 
I sang it down by the sea. 
And sometimes when I go down there now, 
The waves all sing it to me. 
—New York State Education 
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This lively drawing of a bucking bronco went in 
an album from the Santa Rita School in San 
Angelo, Texas, to a school in Japan 
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The photograph above is not of the Rockies, but came 
in an album from the Secondary School in Elliott, 
South Africa, to the Lincoln Junior High School in 


Huntington, West Virginia 


Going Places, 


Vacation is especially the time for going places 
and having fun. But thousands of American Jun- 
ior Red Cross members know that they can go 
places in their imaginations and have fun all year 
round through school correspondence albums. 
They are the ones who know how exciting it is to 
hear from boys and girls their own age in schools 
in other parts of this country and in other parts of 
the world. They also know what an interesting 
time a classroom can have preparing letters and 
illustrations for an album which will travel far 





The paper cutout above, of a covered wagon. ap- 
peared in an album sent by School Number 27, 
Rochester, N. Y., to the Dunbar High School in 
Bessemer, Alabama. At the left a photograph of 
a Cuban tobacco field included in an album sent 
from the Escuela Number 44, Havana, Cuba, to 
the Woodrow Wilson School, in Kannapolis, North 
Carolina 


an eh Pe 
A picture of surfboard-riding was naturally included 
in the album which J. R. C. members of the Wash- 
ington Intermediate School in Honolulu, T. H., sent to 

the Rural Dayton School 2 in Green, lowa 


SO, 


Having Fun ae 


Boys in the Celje, Yugoslavia, Public School sent 
this drawing in an album addressed “to our 
brother Juniors,” Lincoln School, Cedar Falls, lowa 


As the summer goes by, Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers will be having many experiences which 
can later be shown in school correspondence 
albums. Your camera or your paint box used now 
can bring back those pictures of “state parks, 
favorite picnic sites or hikes, natural beauty of 
mountains, hills, plains, grain or cotton fields, 
streams, lakes, forest and desert,” mentioned 
among dozens of other topics in the pamphlet on 
American Junior Red Cross School Correspond- 
ence. Don’t fail to get pictures of boys and girls 
having fun, too 


“The First Train” was the name given to the sil- 

houette above, enclosed in the album sent by 

School Number 27, Rochester, N. Y., to the Dunbar 

High School in Bessemer, Alabama. On the right 

a picture sent in the album from the Grayling 

School, in Detroit, Michigan, to a school in India. 
It was labeled: “Jack shows us his pet robin” 








(Continued from page 237) 
here law repealed—done away with, see?” Jed 
held out the paper. “Just sign your name on 
this petition here, like I taught you to write it 
last Christmas time.” 

Henry was a little confused, but the word 
“rights” was plain enough for him. He pa- 
tiently made the letters of his name at the 
bottom of the list. “This ain’t gonna git me 
in no trouble, Jed?” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Henry,” said 
Jed. “I don’t aim to send this in till there’s 
plenty of names. You know, the sayin’ goes, 
‘if we all hang together, it’ll take a mighty 
big rope.’ ” 

Jedediah Peck laughed. But, before he had 
all the names he wanted, the authorities 
heard about his petition. 

They arrested him and charged him with 
violating the Sedition Act. They put him in 
irons as if he were a common thief and took 
him to prison in New York City. People along 
the two-hundred-mile road from Cooperstown 
to New York saw Jedediah Peck. The authori- 
ties thought folks might be frightened by this 
sight and hold their tongues lest the same 
penalty be applied to them. But seeing Jede- 
diah in chains made them angry rather than 
afraid. 

“What’s become of the rights we fought 
for?” they murmured. “How dare they treat 
a man, who fought alongside of us, like a 
criminal for using the rights we won? We 
have a right to say what we think and petition 
the government when we don’t like the way 
it’s run. They’ve gone too far—these Feder- 
alists—putting Jedediah in irons, and him a 
preacher of the Word and a veteran of the 
war besides.” 

Despite these murmurings, Jedediah was 
locked up and held a prisoner without trial. 
Perhaps the authorities thought people would 
forget about him after a while. But they 
didn’t. The rights so recently won in battle 
and debate were very vivid and important to 
most Americans. They remembered men who 
were deprived of these rights. 

Their first chance to express their feelings 
came during the election of representatives 
for the New York legislature. In those days 
the Assembly in New York decided how the 
electoral college votes would be cast in the 
national election. People didn’t have the op- 
portunity to vote as directly for the President 
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as we do now. New York was then, as it is 
today, a crucial state because of the large 
number of votes it cast in the electoral col- 
lege. With the southern states already behind 
Jefferson, the way the New York Assembly 
voted would decide whether Mr. Jefferson 
would be elected or defeated. Hence, when 
the people in New York voted for members 
of the state legislature, they were really de- 
ciding how that state would go in the national 
election of 1800. 

The case of the poor, uneducated, itinerant 
preacher from Otsego County loomed as a big 
issue in that election. Although Jedediah 
Peck was silenced in jail, he was more elo- 
quent than ever in behalf of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. People demanded to know how the can- 
didates stood on the Jedediah Peck case. It 
was difficult for Federalist leaders such as 
Judge Cooper to justify his imprisonment. 

“That preacher, Jedediah Peck, is still in 
jail. The Federalists put him there. They’re 
breaking the Constitution to keep him there 
without a trial. If they’ll do that to a poor 
preacher with an election coming up, you 
can’t tell what they’ll do if they get elected 
again.” 

Jefferson’s supporters, Jedediah’s friends, 
won the majority in the New York State elec- 
tion. The legislature gave Jefferson the votes 
he needed to be elected. 

That is how Jedediah helped Jefferson win 
the honor of becoming our third President. 
But he did more. He helped to rewin our Bill 
of Rights. 

President Jefferson, true to his principles, 
denounced the Sedition Act and released all 
of the prisoners who had been made victims 
of that Act. One of those prisoners was Jede- 
diah Peck. 

Mr. Peck took up his post as a member of 
the State Assembly and later became State 
Senator. He led the struggle for a common 
school system in New York State. He became 
the torch bearer for Jefferson’s dearest dream 
—public education. 

For Jedediah, unschooled though he was, 
agreed with the highly educated Jefferson 
that no people could enjoy freedom long un- 
less they learned the duties of citizenship. 


Nore: Parts of the above story are reproduced 
from a book, “The Rights We Defend,” by Chester 
S. Williams, with permission of the publishers, Row, 
Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
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A different sort of “Maypole” was created when the pupils of Barnard School in Tulsa, Oklahoma, tied 
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various products to a map of the countries where they are found 


News around the World 


For its third annual celebration of World 
Good Will Day, American Junior Red Cross 
members of Irvington School, Portland, Ore- 
gon, held open house. Visitors from other 
schools were invited to register in the lobby, 
where they were given a program for refer- 
ence. Following folk dancing in the gym- 
nasium, there was a half-hour devoted to 
“The Red Cross in the Classroom.” A differ- 
ent Junior Red Cross project was being car- 
ried on in every room, including kindergarten 
activities, folk songs, the work of the Junior 
Red Cross abroad, making of Red Cross pup- 
pets, a discussion on the origin of the Red 
Cross flag, the J. R. C. abroad, primary activi- 
ties, health and safety, current events, the 
history of the Red Cross at home and abroad. 
Some of the rooms planned programs about 
Red Cross activities in England, The Nether- 
lands, South America, Spain, Japan. 

At 3:30 everyone got together for an as- 
sembly program, “A Red Cross Cavalcade,” 
which told of the Red Cross work in disaster, 
war, and peace. Motion pictures showing 
Irvington School’s World Good Will Day pro- 
gram for the past two years were shown, too. 


TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS has 
been spent by your Red Cross for war relief in 
Belgium, Canada, China, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, The Netherlands, Nor- 


way, Poland, Spain and Switzerland. Cloth- 
ing, food, blankets, bedding, medical, surgical 
and hospital supplies, ambulances, automo- 
tive equipment and grants of cash are in- 
cluded in supplies which continue to go to 
countries at war. 

Through gifts to their National Children’s 
Fund (some $208,000), and through their 
work in home and manual arts classes, Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross members have had a 
large part in this Red Cross war relief work. 
When the S. S. Kassandra Louloudis sailed for 
Greece in January, part of her cargo was 
$10,000 worth of cocoa to be used in feeding 
children over there. This was sent as a gift 
from American Juniors—the N. C. F. paid for 
it. And as further help for the Greek Junior 
Red Cross, fellow members in the United 
States have sent $3,000. This will be used to 
help buy material for Greek Junior Red Cross 
members who are knitting and sewing clothes 
for children whose fathers are fighting with 
the Greek Army. 


ADDING To the misery of people already 
suffering as a result of the war came an earth- 
quake in Greece, killing fifty and injuring 
some three hundred; and a hurricane in Por- 
tugal, killing four hundred and injuring six- 
teen hundred. To both countries the Ameri- 
can Red Cross sent a special cash grant of 
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$10,000 and A. R. C. representatives have been 
sent to the scene of the disasters as well. 

Caught in the rough sea off the coast of 
Spain was the S. S. Cold Harbor, en route to 
that country and thence to France with a 
cargo of food and clothing for children, and 
medicine for invalids. Relief trucks lashed to 
the decks of the Cold Harbor were damaged 
during the storm, but they were repaired right 
away for use in distributing supplies. The 
cargo was not damaged 
at all, and foodstuffs 
were rushed to districts 
needing them most. -In 
some sections there has 
been no bread for 
nearly two months. 

When the Cold Har- 
bor arrived at Mar- 
seille, she was greeted 
by seven hundred 
school children on be- 
half of the children of 
Free France for whom 
the milk, clothing and 
medicines were in- 
tended. All the boys 
and girls were waving 
French and American 
flags. 


WE HAVE JUST 
LEARNED that pupils 
in the Washington 
State School for the 
Blind at Vancouver 
have finished knitting 
twenty children’s 
sweaters and mufflers 
for war relief. Stu- 
dents at the Oklahoma 
and Tennessee schools 
for the blind are among 
many other similar schools helping with Red 
Cross Production work. At the Oklahoma 
school, Easter greeting cards and favors for 
men in a government hospital were made, 
afghans were knitted for others, and right 
now the Juniors are making jigsaw puzzles 
for men in the Army Camp at Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa. Twelve boys and girls from the Ten- 
nessee School for the Blind recently visited 
Red Cross Headquarters at Nashville and were 
shown all through the building, getting first- 
hand knowledge of Red Cross work. They are 
planning now to send representatives to the 
Chapter-wide Council meeting. These Jun- 
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These English girls, evacuated from the Chan- 

nel Islands, are trying on shoes and wearing 

dresses sent to them by the American Red 
Cross 


iors sent the Chapter samples of valentines 
they made for sick children in the General 
Hospital at Nashville. 

Perhaps you will have a chance to meet 
some of the children home from State Schools 
for the Blind this summer, and to exchange 
ideas on your Junior Red Cross programs. 


NOWADAYS Certain parts of the JUNIor 
Rep Cross News are put into braille and sent 
to schools for the blind 
which are enrolled in 
the Junior Red Cross. 
A copy was sent re- 
cently to a fifth-grade 
boy in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, who during the 
last year has become 
totally blind. His 
teacher reports that 
when the NEws comes 
into the classroom 
there is always lots of 
discussion about it; 
now this blind boy will 
be able to take part. 
The brailled sugges- 
tions for Junior Red 
Cross activities were 
quite a help to a stu- 
dent in the California 
School for the Blind at 
Berkeley recently. She 
used the material to 
make a report at a stu- 
dent assembly. Brailled 
games have been much 
enjoyed at many 
schools for the blind, 
too. 
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JUNIOR RED 

CROSS MEMBERS of 

New Chinatown, in Los Angeles, California, 

sent in a generous contribution to the Na- 

tional Children’s Fund. It was given, the 

Chapter wrote us, “on the eve of the Chinese 

New Year in appreciation of the many services 

rendered by the American Red Cross and the 

American Junior Red Cross for the citizens of 
their land.” 

One of several schools enrolled in Alaska 
is the Territorial School at Unga, one of the 
Aleutian Islands. In December these boys 
and girls sold Christmas cards and made ten 
dollars. In sending the money with their 
J. R. C. enrollment they said: “The rest we 


would like to contribute to help the National 
Children’s Fund. We are glad to be able to 
help other children this way. Our room en- 
joys the stories in the AMERICAN JUNIOR RED 
Cross NEws.” 


VAN WILCOX, Secretary of the J. R. C. 
Council in the William B. Redding School at 
Lizella, Bibb County, Georgia, wrote us: 

“Early in October we decided to plant a 
vegetable garden for one of our J. R. C. proj- 
ects. The vegetables were to be used for the 
school lunch room. One day the janitor 
brought his mule to plow the garden. On that 
day the girls furnished the janitor’s lunch and 
the boys brought the mule’s dinner. One 
fourth-grade boy brought the fertilizer for the 
garden. A quarter of an acre was planted in 
turnips, radishes, beets, collards, and carrots. 
The children enjoy working in the garden and 
they have already had turnip salad several 
times from it. Radishes have been sold for 
our J. R. C. Service Fund.” 


WORKING in groups during the sum- 
mer months, Junior Red Cross members of 
the Southeastern Pennsylvania Chapter at 
Philadelphia made afghans, handkerchiefs, 
washcloths and small towels. They dressed 
dolls and repaired toys to look like new, made 
tiny needle cases, carved soap into unusual 
shapes, pasted bright pictures in scrapbooks, 
filled bags with marbles, and made toy furni- 
ture. And to raise money for the National 
Children’s Fund while school was out, girls 
made old-fashioned bouquets of fresh garden 
flowers and sold them, held lemonade sales, 
bazars, cake sales, neighborhood fairs—even 
a local circus. At the summer camp spon- 
sored by the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter, girls charged five cents for shining 
shoes or giving manicures to fellow campers. 
Juniors reported to the Chapter office all sum- 
mer long to help in assembling garments, sew- 
ing on Chapter labels, and packing articles to 
be sent abroad. The entire job of assembling, 
counting and packing J. R. C. enrollment sup- 
plies was done by members at the Chapter 
office during the summer months. 


ALTHOUGH their school was closed for 
twelve months, boys and girls in Huntingdon- 
shire, England, kept their school garden going 
and made a profit on the vegetables they 
raised. The garden is now being made ready 
for next season. These members are making 
padded bags or cushions for hospitals, using 


“snippets,” or small scraps of materials, as 
fillers. 


YOUNGER Junior Red Cross members 
in Australia call themselves “Koalas” after 
the little bears that are native to Australia. 
The Koalas at Waratah, New South Wales, 
planted a lot of seeds and watched for months 
to see them grow. The next year the seeds 
sprouted into little trees, which the Koalas 
sold to help sick children and to give them a 
holiday at one of the J. R. C. homes which 
Australian members help to support. 


TO RAISE MONEY for their school lunch 
program, J. R. C. members of Beardsley 





While they were studying textiles, J. R. C. mem- 
bers of Willard School, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, made afghan squares from yarn bought 
with their own earnings, in colors they had them- 
selves chosen. The completed afghan was sent 
to a patient in a government hospital 


School, Knoxville, Tennessee, held a candy 
pull. 

Tumbling acts, clowns, “Siamese” twins, a 
fat lady and a fat man were included in the 
circus staged by J. R. C. members of Elyria, 
Ohio. Pets of the boys and girls took part, 
too, and were dressed up in brightly colored 
ribbons. Tickets were sold for a cent apiece, 
and extra money was earned by selling re- 
freshments and having a cakewalk. 


Boys in the Richard Lagow School, 
Dallas, Texas, collected worn automobile cas- 
ings which were brought to school and sent to 
the Lighthouse for the Blind in Dallas. There 
old casings are made into door mats. 
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The Giant Is Lost 


Alice Dalgliesh 


Pictures by Barbara Cooney 


NCE upon a time there was a giant 
in a circus. 
He was very, very tall. 
And there was a midget in a circus. 
He was very, very small. 


The giant was so tall that he had to have 
a great big bed to sleep in, 
a great big chair to sit in 
and great big dishes to eat from. 


The midget was so small that he had to 
have 
a tiny little bed to sleep in, 
a tiny little chair to sit in 
and tiny little dishes to eat from. 


The giant and the midget were great 
friends. They looked very funny and 
everyone who saw them laughed and 
laughed. In the circus parade they 
walked together because that made chil- 
dren laugh, and circus people like to 
make children laugh. 

One morning when the circus was in 
a small country town the giant and the 
midget woke up very early. 

They came out of their car in the 
circus train and looked around them. 
They were in the middle of the big circus 
ground and they could see the men put- 
ting up the tent. It was a fine spring 
morning, the sun was warm and the sky 
was blue. 

“It’s such a nice morning,” said the 
giant. “Let’s go for a walk.” 
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“But people will see us,” said the 
midget. 

“People aren’t up,” said the giant. 
“It’s too early. We can go for a walk 
and get back in time for the show.” 

So off they started. The midget took 
long steps to keep up with the giant, and 
the giant tried to take short steps. That 
made them very tired. So the giant 
lifted the midget to his shoulders and 
swung off down the road at a great rate. 

It was very pleasant walking and the 
giant went on and on and on. The fruit 
trees were in blossom and the air smelled 
sweet. So they went on and on and on. 

At last the midget took out his tiny 
watch. “It is getting late,” he said. ‘““We 
must get back to the circus.” 

“But where is the circus?” asked the 
giant. 

“If you don’t know, then I don’t,” said 
the midget. “You were doing the walk- 
ing.” 

“So I was,” said the giant. “So I was! 
And because I was doing the walking, I 
am hungry.” 

“There’s a nice farmhouse,” said the 
midget. ‘“Let’s ask them for something 
to eat.” 

So the giant strode over to the farm- 
house, bent over and knocked at the 
door. He tried to knock softly, but he 
really made a noise that startled the 
farmer’s wife so that she dropped the 
pie she was just taking out of the oven. 
Then she peered very carefully out of the 


front window, between the white frilly 
curtains, to see who could have made 


such a noise. 

“‘Sakes alive!” she said to herself. 
must be seeing things!’’ And she 
did not open the door. 

The giant knocked again, more 
softly. 

“Tt can’t be,” said the farmer’s 
wife to herself. “I was seeing things.” 
So she marched boldly to the front 
door and opened it. 

“IF YOU PLEASE, MA’AM,” 
said the giant in a voice that he 
thought was pleasant, but that 
sounded to the farmer’s wife like 
the roar of a lion, “COULD YOU 
GIVE US SOMETHING TO EAT?” 

But before he had finished the 
sentence the door was shut hard and 
fast. 

“You see,” said the midget. ‘You 
scared her. Better let me try.” 

So they went on to the next house, 
which was a tiny one 
with green doors and 
windows and a front 
yard spilling over with 
yellow daffodils. 

The giant lifted the 
midget down so that 
he could knock at the 
door. When the mid- 
get had given his soft 


“It's such a nice morning.” said the Giant. “Let's go for a walk.” 
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little knock the door opened and a pleas- 
ant-faced woman looked out. 

“Mercy me!” she said, when she saw 
the giant and the midget. “Mercy me!”’ 

“Please ma’am,” said the midget in the 
tiniest of voices, “can you give us something 
to eat? We’re a long way from the circus and 
we're so hungry.” 

“Circus!” said the woman. “So that’s 
what it is. Yes, I'll give you something 
to eat, but you must let my children look 
at you. I couldn’t afford to send them 
all to the circus.” 

“CERTAINLY!” roared the giant. 
‘“‘We’ll sit down here and wait for break- 
fast and you may send out the children.” 
So the midget and the giant sat down 
near the daffodils and soon the woman 
came out with an enormous bowl of 
coffee and a whole loaf of bread for the 
giant—and a tiny doll’s size cup of coffee 
for the midget, with tiny slices of bread. 

“THANK YOU, MA’AM,” said the 
giant. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the midget. 

And then the children began to come 
out. Tall children, short children, fat 
children, thin children, fair children, 
freckled children and red-haired chil- 
dren. The giant and the midget could 
not believe that they all lived in the little 
house. 

“One-two-three-four—” counted the 
giant. “Why there are TEN of them!” 

The children all sat around solemnly 
and watched the giant and the midget 
eat. The sun was warm, the grass was 
green and a little spring breeze set the 
daffodils dancing. The giant and the 
midget were very happy indeed—and 
they had forgotten all about the circus! 

Meanwhile the circus people had 
missed the giant and the midget. At 
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first they were not worried, but as time 
went on they began to be alarmed. 

“Tf they don’t come back soon, they 
will be late for the afternoon parade,” 
said the circus manager. “The children 
won't like it if we have the parade with- 
out the giant and the midget.”’ 

“No indeed!” said the fat lady. 

“No indeed!” said the thin man. 

“No indeed!” said the clowns. “The 
giant and the midget must be found.” 

So some of the men who helped with 
the circus started out to look for the giant 
and the midget. They asked everyone 
they met if they had seen a very tall man 
and avery short one. ‘Because we have 
lost our giant,” they explained. 

Everyone laughed. “Lost a giant! 
How very silly. How could anyone lose 
a giant?” they asked, and went on 
laughing. 

“Tt’s not a bit funny,” said the circus 
man. “It’s serious.” But no one thought 
that it was. 

At last, when the men were hot and 
tired and cross, they came to the small 
white house with the daffodils. And 
there in the garden sat the giant and the 
midget, happily telling stories to ten 
children! 

Of course the men lost no time at all 
getting the giant and the midget back to 
the circus. The circus manager could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he saw 
them coming onto the circus lot followed 
by twenty children. For the giant and 
the midget had invited all the children 
and their friends to the circus—and 
there they were. 

“WE’RE GLAD TO BE BACK,” 
roared the giant. 

“We're glad to be back,” squealed the 
midget. 


“We're going to see the circus!” 
shouted the children. 

Everyone was happy except the cir- 
cus manager. 

“H’m,” he said. “Never lose a giant; 
it doesn’t pay! He’s gone and invited 
all those children to the circus!”’ Then 
he brightened up. “Still, one doesn’t 
lose a giant every day and, if he hadn’t 
stopped to talk to those children, there’s 
no saying where he’d have landed!”’ 

The circus parade that afternoon was 
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the finest of all. Everyone was jolly, for 
everyone was glad that the giant and the 
midget had been found. The audience 
laughed and clapped, but no one clapped 
louder than the twenty children. 


“Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted the chil- 
dren. “THERE GOES OUR GIANT! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” 


The midget whispered in the giant’s 
ear, a very small whisper, “We must go 
walking again some time,” he said. “It’s 
fun!” 
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The children clapped and clapped 


Wait for William 


ILLIAM was four years old. His 

sister was six and his brother was 
eight. When the circus parade came, the 
three of them hurried down town to be 
on time to see it. But William’s shoe 
came untied. He tried to keep up with 
the others, until the shoe came com- 
pletely off. Then he stopped and “he 
put on his shoe and tied the shoestring 
in a tight firm knot and then he slowly 
and carefully made the ends into a 
proper neat bow.” 


When he looked up, his brother and 


sister were nowhere in sight. So Wil- 
liam started running. He was sure he 
was going to miss the parade completely. 
Suddenly he heard Circus Music coming 
nearer and nearer, and the first thing he 
knew, the Parade and the Band and the 
Camels and the Elephants were all com- 
ing right toward him. What happened 
after that you must read in the book 
called “Wait for William” (by Marjorie 
Flack, Houghton Mifflin Company). 
It is full of colored pictures, with a pic- 
ture on almost every page.—M. L. F. 
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Giraffes look funny when they drink So eating seems much easier, 
Because they can not bend their knees. As they reach up to vines and trees. 


But one grew tired of leaves and flowers, He took some, and then ran away, 
Longing for buttered toast and tea. Ashamed as a giraffe could be. 


Verses and cloth cutouts by Amelia Rogers 








